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Section 5. 
ExcursION TO THE GREAT GLOCKNER. 


Ow again leaving Innsbriick, the traveller crosses the Inn, 
and takes the road up the bank of the Sill, which descends 
from Mount Brenner. The road climbs through fine woods 
and highly picturesque scenes, leaving the Sill on the left 
many hundred feet below in a narrow rocky bed, and the 
valley of the Inn is almost entirely shut out. 

On entering among the mountains, a difference is at once 
noticed in the dress of the peasantry. The breeches, of 
black leather, are buttoned above the knee, and as the 
stockings, which are without feet, do not reach so far as 
the knee, that prominent part of ‘the leg is left bare. The 
tapering hats with silk ands and tassels, and artificial 
flowers stuck in them, are constantly worn. “In other 
countries, ornaments about the dress of the peasantry are 
generally worn but on holidays, but it is otherwise in the 
Tyrol; the peasantry there seem to be always dressed for 
a holiday, for tasseled hats and artificial flowers are worn 
every day.” 

The aspect of the country soon changes; high acclivi- 
ties rise around, covered by clusters of flowers, blooming 
in the midst of barrenness; from the road the descent to 
the channel of the Sill is not less than a thousand: feet by 
an inclined plane, without a tree or a shrub. Here, as 
in every part of the Tyrol, images and crucifixes erected 
by the road-side are very numerous; within a distance of. 
three leagues Mr. Inglis counted no fewer than forty- 
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seven, of which some were crosses, with the crucifixion 
represented in wood; some pedestals, with the image of a 
favourite saint; some little three-cornered boxes, raised 
upon poles, with representations or images of the Virgin 
and Child. But the cottages of the peasantry were com- 
fortable; the inhabitants decently dressed and respectable 
in appearance. “ Everything too appeared to be in good 
order; the fences well constructed, the little gardens well 
arranged and well cultivated, and the fields industriously 
laboured, so that, notwithstanding the superstitions of the 
Tyroleans, it would appear that these do not, as in some 
Catholic countries, interfere with their duties. Where men 
cultivate their own land, self-interest will generally battle 
hard against superstition.” 

From Schénberg to Brenner there are five 1] es of 
constant ascent. The scenery becomes wilder, and less in- 
habited, as the road ascends; the rivulet rushes by, a moun- 
tain torrent ; and the woods diminish in extent and height. 
The small village of Brenner, situated at an elevation of 
about six thousand feet, lies at the point where the descent 
on the southern side begins. The highest summits of the 
Brenner are not visible from the village, but a view of them 
may be obtained from a neighbouring pinnacle. A dazzling 
field of snow covered all the upper part of the mountain, 
so that the ascent would have been difficult, if not danger- 
ous; and, besides, as it was impossible, from the geogra- 
phical position of Mount Brenner, that the prospect from 
the summit could reward the labour of an ascent, Mr. 
—_ abandoned the idea of undertaking such an expe- 

ition. 

On the northern side of the pass is the little lake, from 
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which the Sill descends into the valley of the Inn. To 
the south of the village is another little lake, the source of 
the Eisach, which, after being joined by the Rienz, unites 
itself with the Adige at Botzen, and traverses the whole of 
the lower Tyrol. The valley into which the traveller was 
now preparing to descend is sometimes called the valley of 
the Bisach, and sometimes the valley of Sterzing. The 
morning was beautifully clear, and although it was mid- 
June, several pools of water were covered with ice. All 
the way to Sterzing the Eisach is but a brook foaming in 
its narrow channel; at Sterzing it is joined by one or two 
tributary brooks, and hurries away towards Brixen. Ster- 
zing is a small town, very roman ce situated in a little 
open spot formed in the ma | a castle on a neighbouring 
height overlooks the town. ‘There is a curious contrivance 
here to prevent the heavy rain, which often visits these 
rts, from deluging the pavement from the roofs of the 
Some Water-spouts are carried from the roof quite 
across to the middle of the street; these nearly meet in the 
centre, and form two rival cascades. On leaving this place, 
the valley again narrows into little more than the breadth 
of the stream and the road: the stream continues as much a 
cataract as before, only more imposing from its greater 
size, and the scenery, although it has begun to lose a little 
of its grandeur, is still highly picturesque, exhibiting now 
and then some signs of returning softness. “ By-and-bye, 
the most prominent features of Alpine scenery began to 
disappear; the trees were more varied in their kind, and 
were more lofty and more luxuriant; pasture was inter- 
mixed with patches of corn on the little platforms by the 
road side, and the cottages became more frequent; but it 
was still mountain though not alpine scenery, which con- 
veys an idea of a higher elevation. The rocks were gigantic 
and precipitous, and the descent almost as rapid as it had 
been from the summit of tle pass, and where an opening 
allowed more than the immediate banks to be seen, height 
rose above height, and mountain was piled on mountain.” 

On approaching Brixen the mountain rivulet becomes 
almost a river; the ravine widens into a valley, and culti- 
vation again assumes her dominion. Brixen is a small 
town, beautifully situated at the confluence of the Rienz 
and the Eisach. The vine begins first to be seen here, but 
the country is as yet too upland to procure much celebrity 
for the wine, which, however, is made in considerable 
quantities. The vine is cultivated with much economy of 
land ; it is planted in wooden troughs, or mangers, at inter- 
vals of about four yards; an arch is formed with twigs, 
across from one to the other, and the vine, therefore, forms 
a bower above, while the ground beneath produces grain of 
one kind or another; they have, therefore, a double crop 
from the land, with only the deduction of the first outlay. 
The effect of this manner of planting is singular, and cer- 
tainly gives great richness: to the landscape; but the thick 
foliage of the vines preventing the access of the sun to the 
crops beneath, must be injurious to them. Upon the 
heights where vines are cultivated, walls are built inter- 
secting the hills exposed to the south, so that by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays the climate of the vine is made 
warmer. 

Brixen is described as a dirty inanimate town of 3200 
inhabitants, with several churches, and the palace of the 
archbishop, none of them worth notice. 

ing along the valley of the Upper Drave our 
traveller‘arrived at Lienz, the frontier town of the Tyrol, 
adjoining Carinthia, from whence he started on a mountain 
ramble, north of the town, towards the Great Glockner. 
There are two routes, one ascending the river Isel, the 
other seeking the valley of Déllach, which lies to the east 
of the Isel. 

Those who have ascended the Great Glockner, describe 
the view from its summit as being most magnificent: the 
whole of the vailey of the Salza is laid open from its 
source to the city of Salzburg; to the west, the Aipine 
ranges, as far as the Grisons; to the east, a wide reach 
over the south Austrian Empire, even to the plains of 
Lower Styria ; and to the south, looking over the Carnic 
Alps, to blue Friuli’s mountains, Venice, and the Adriatic, 
the plains of Illyria, and even the Islands of Greece. But 
the ascent is full of difficulty and danger, and notwith- 
standing this very enticing enumeration, “I have long 
doubted,” says Mr. Inglis, “whether any view repays the 
sabour of an ascent of the very elevated mountains, in lati- 
tudes where the line of perpetual snow is low; the last few 
thousand feet make the whole difference in the labour and 
pain of an ascent ; and since equally fine prospects are to be 
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enjoyed from lower elevations, such as Etna, or the Pic du 
Midi, at ten thousand feet; or even from Vesuvius, or the 
Righi, one half lower, it is absurd to subject oneself to diffi- 
culties, real uneasiness, and great peril, to attain what may 
be attained without any of these. The fact is, no view 
from a great elevation will repay the adventurer, because 
the ascent ought itself to constitute a part of the remunera- 
tion for the trouble of the ascent. The pure air, the beau- 
tiful plants, the novel views, the increased buoyancy of 
spirit, are ample reward; and so long as these are not neu- 
tralized by pain, such as extreme cold, it is of little conse- 
quence, whether any further remuneration be obtained by a 
view from the summit; but it is a positive act of egregious 
folly, for one not moved by scientific motives, to endure the 
pain and danger of an ascent greatly above the line of per- 
petual congelation.” 

The Glockner is said to have been first ascended at the 
commencement of the present century, by M. Sigismund 
von Hohenwart, at the instigation of the Prince Bishop of 
Gurk. That gentleman ascended several times, and in 
order to facilitate subsequent attempts, two elevated chalets 
were erected, the lower called the Salmshéhe, and the 
higher the Adlersruhe. Those who propose to ascend, 
usually sleep at the Salmshéhe two nights, having made 
the ascent on the intervening day. The highest point of 
the mountain rises to about twelve thousand feet above the 
sea. The geological formation of the Glockner is hornblend 
slate. Gneiss, serpentine, and micaceous slate, with many 
beautiful marbles, abound in the adjoining chains. 

We now change our travelling companion, and follow 
Mr. Latrobe in an excursion to this celebrated mountain. 
Accompanied by a very slow guide, that gentleman pro- 
ceeded on an exploring expedition to the glacier of the Great 
Glockner. The route lay up the valley, over a very steep 
break, which forms the separation between the cultivated 
vale, upon the sides of which stand the church and village 
of Heiligenblut, and an upper division, cansisting of broken 
ground, roughly interspersed with forest pasture and rock. 
The mountain torrent precipitates itself over this declivity 
with great fury, and forms a fine cascade, over which, as our 
traveller passed, a bright rainbow was hovering in the sun- 
beams. In the midst of the pines and broken rock of this 
higher division stands the chapel, where the holy blood of 
St. Briccius was found, which gives its name to the village. 
After two hours’ walking, our traveller had a full view of 
the great glacier; but in order to command a better pro- 
spect he proceeded towards a rocky and very high mouni- 
tain, called the Gems-thumr, which bounds the glacier to 
the eastward, and rises directly opposite the Glockner itself. 
“To effect this, we had to climb the mountain side, upon 
which we then were, to a considerable height, descend into 
a deep valley over a line of pastures, and thence recom- 
mence the main ascent, which was not directed to the 
suminit, (that lying far out of the reach of my time and 
present purpose,) but to a certain point upon his rocky and 
precipitous flank, which promised to afford a commanding 
view, and whence we might hope to descend with com- 
parative facility upon the glacier. After the lapse of about 
an hour and a half this was accomplished, and we were 
now seated at some considerable elevation above that appa- 
rently flat surface of frozen snow, round whose edges rose 
the different portions of the middle region of the mountain, 
The upper portion of the glacier presented a swelling eleva- 
tion, completely covered with snow, while from the opposite 
edge rose the precipitous and intermingled mass of rock, 
earthy slope, ice, and snow, that seemed to support the main 
and stately pyramid of the highest summit. The latter now 
lost that beautiful simple form that it had worn, when seen 
from Heiligenblut, and appeared split into two separate 
cones, still remaining, however, singularly pointed and finely 
outlined. Of its vastness, and the magnitude of the various 
objects covered with the uniform and dazzling mantle, the 
eye can take by: d little cognizance, unless some object come 
fortuitously in the way to lend it a little assistance. I was 
at first enabled, in some measure, to do this, from the cir- 
cumstance of a chamois hunter being descried towards the 
upper end of the Lasin of ice above which we sat, traversing 
it towards us, a speck, and but a speck, continually hidden 
beneath irregularities on the surface, which to us were quite 
imperceptible. A further and more convincing proof of 
this was added, when, descending to the edge of the ice, we 
ourselves began to bend our steps directly for the opposite 
side. I had, indeed, noticed, that the lower portion of the 
glacier, where it began to bend towards the valley, was rent 
and broken into fissures, and that still lower the ice seemed 
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quite broken away; but we were at a much greater eleva- 
tion, and it seemed that we should cross it with but little 
trouble. Yet, during the three-quarters of an hour’s time 
which the passage cost us, many were the turns, bends, and 
the leaps in which I had to follow my guide; it may be 
believed I allowed him to lead. I cannot say that I just 
fancied some of the blue rifts, ranning down one knows not 
how deep, over which I had to venture, nor the boiling 
sound of hidden waters which requited the ear whenever it 


’ had time to listen, nor the ugly slopes leading down into 


the yawning abyss, over which you must contrive to slide 
without slipping; nor even the vast accumulation of earth, 
rock, and pebbles, that spread an uneven and unsightly 
mantle over a large extent of the glacier, near the foot of 
the Glockner itself, and which only half concealed the 
fissures which they had in vain attempted to fill up and 
level. Nor, when once more on terra firma, under the pre- 
cipices of the Glockner, did I just fancy certain impending 
walls of very fragile-looking ice, which, at the same time 
that they gave a good idea of the vastness of the fields 
spread over the slopes, seemed to say, ‘Down we come, if 
not to-day, at least to-morrow; the ice behind pushes us 
forward, and down we must:’ and they were in the right; 
for we were not very far up the side of the mountain 
beyond the slopes, when with a burst of thunder, down two 
immense portions did come, crashing and echoing upon the 

lacier below. We now kept forward, descending, but 

eeping about the same height above the glacier, which 
was also bending down towards the valley. I own I was 
surprised, when I came to that portion where the de- 
scent was most rapid, to see the vast breadth of the 
fissures, and the size and height of the grotesque pyramids 
and spires of the disrupted portions, many certainly forty 
and fifty feet high; one of the loftiest of them burst into 
fragments before my eyes, and besides, there were crackings 
and intimations enough in other remote portions to satisfy 
my curiosity. Surely these glaciers are among the greatest 
wonders of a world of wonders, and I looked upon them as 
I gaze upon the wide-spread ocean, as belonging to those 
created things which man is, indeed, permitted to look 
upon, but not.into. Who can fathom their abyss, calculate 
at what time their foundations were laid upon the rocks, or 
how long they have been moving downward towards the 
green valleys beneath ?”’ 

Passing over a very steep acclivity our traveller gained 
the corner of the mountain, to the south of the Glockner, 
which commanded the greater portion of the vale of Hei- 
ligenblut at a great dant takaien and the whole of the oppo- 
site chain of the Thauner and Réthkopf, on the frontiers 
of Salzburg and Illyria. Immediately below was the ravine 
of the Katzensteig, which was to be descended, but to do 
this it was necessary to keep in a sloping direction over the 
flank of the mountain, for about two miles across certain 
elevated pastures, which rose from the edge of a line of 
high precipices ; these deviated so slightly from the perpen- 
dicular that the position was dangerous. ‘The short slip- 
pery grass gave but insecure footing, and I was only made 
aware of my danger when, slipping accidentally, I found 
that without the prompt use of my alp-pole I should have 
shot downward with accelerating motion for some hundred 
yards, and gone down sheer over the precipices; as it was, 

descended farther and more rapidly than I liked, and it 
was not without anxiety I saw the danger increase for some 
time instead of diminish. Three several times I came un- 
avoidably upon my side, and was 4 | saved by the hook 
of my pole in two instances, and the hand of a bare-footed 
peasant, mowing on the alp, in the other. My guide was 
anxious enough, but too insecure on his legs for me to put 
great trust in him. At length the soil became more stony, 
and of course safe, and we descended gradually to the ravine 
in question. My danger made more impression upon me 
after it was passed than at the time, for I was too busy with 
the momentary exertions required, to have much time for 
reflection at the moment; and I bless God for preserving 
me from such a fearful downward leap as that which I was 
so near taking.” 

The road was now sufficiently easy to be found without 
a guide; Mr. Latrobe, therefore, pressed forward alone 
towards the high ridge, which reared itself, at many miles 
distance, between him and the long descent to the vale, 
where he hoped to find refreshment and shelter. His 
directions were to trace the torrent rolling down the ravine 
to its junction with another stream, then to cross it, and 
follow that flowing from the right to its junction with 
another from the left, which was to conduct him, by going 





to its head, to the foot of the ridge which he was finally to 
traverse. “My course to the first point of junction was 
rapid enough ; now came the most important operation, tlie 
crossing, I scrambled down to the margin through a 
number of huge fragments of rock, and, after looking up 
and down the stream in vain search after a bridge of ordi- 
nary construction, my attention was arrested by a thin 
whitish line, which appeared to cross the torrent at a point 
where its volume was compressed between the rocks to a 
whirling gulf of boiling water and foam, and this I found 
was the bridge to which I had been directed. It consisted 
of two thin square slips of wood, placed side by side, but 
in their conjoined breadth not measuring more than six or 
eight inches, and extending from one slippery and uneven 
surface of broken rock to the other, without fastening of 
any kind. When the foot was placed upon one end, they 
rocked and separated, I have passed many a slippery and 
awkward tree-trunk, placed where none but the goat and 
the goatherd are accustomed to traverse, but this was too 
hazardous, and the certainty of a plunge, and of conse- 
quent destruction, so great, that I dared not attempt it. I 
hastily miade my way up the margin for full a couple of 
miles, but found no place where to assay the passage. The 
rocky bed was steeply inclined ; the torrent rushed on with 
the same fury; and after lingering for some time in one 
place, where the whole stream was compressed into a fearful 
‘strid,’ so narrow that I slung my knapsack and part of 
my apparel across it, yet so wide that I shunned the despe- 
rate spring ; and, moreover, having been once nearly carried 
away in a spot I attempted to wade, I found that I must 
retrace my steps towards the lower valleys, in doubt where 
and how I should eventually effect a passage. About three 
miles lower down, a shepherd at length pointed out to me 
a crossing similar to the first mentioned, as far as the rude- 
ness of the construction and the dreadful under-rush of the 
torrent went, but happily with that single difference that 
the ends of the poles were fixed, and here I crossed with- 
out hesitation. ** * * A steep ascent of upwards of an hour, 
brought me within sight of the exact portion of the ridge 
which I was to traverse, and at the same time to a position 
from which I saw the Great Glockner, and his neighbours, 
in quite a new point of view. It here rose from a glacier 
of no great extent, and appeared split, near the summit, 
into two points, one snowy and the other bare rock. It is 
from this quarter that the ascent is practicable, and a quick 
eye may descry one, if not both, of the huts before-men- 
tioned. The adjoining mountains presented from this side 
immense solid masses of fawn-coloured rock, scarcely fur- 
rowed by rent of any kind, and altogether unenlivened b 
herbage. The different formation of the Glockner itse 
from that of the neighbouring mountains, was very evident 
from the colour and form of its rocks.” 

We now take leave of Mr. Latrobe, and follow Mr. 
Inglis in a similar excursion. Starting from Lienz at an 
early hour, that gentleman reached the mountain village of 
Winklern, which had nothing about it of the misery so 
common to a mountain village. The cottages looked clean 
and comfortable; the little inclosures and gardens were 
stocked with such produce as the altitude permitted, and 
the pretty little church, and delicately proportioned spire, 
seemed to lean sweetly on the green slope. 

Proceeding up the side of a stream, the traveller at length 
gained Heiligenblut, the highest village and nearest to the 
Great Glockner. This is a truly alpine village: “it seems 
to lie just within the limit of the habitable world. Patches 
of fertility lie around and before it; a deep wood-fringed 
ravine, with a furious torrent, and high and picturesque 
cascade, flank the village, and a gigantic wall of dark moun- 
tains, over which .is seen the dazzling summit of the 
Glockner, forms the nificent back ground of this 
striking panorama.” On climbing an outpost of the moun- 
tains, at no great distance from the village, and at an 
elevation of about a thousand feet above it, all the upper 
part of the Glockner is laid open to the eye. The sum- 
mit is pyramidical, and does not contain more than two 
square yards of table land. Below the peak, the fields 
of snow extend over all the central parts of the mountain. 
“The sun set while I stood on this elevation ; and while the 
lower part of the panorama was involved in deep dusk, the 
upper part was steeped in deep glory,—peaks and pinnacles, 
as if dipped in burnished gold, and snow summits carna- 
tioned over with the rose tints that dying sunbeams cast 
on the world that lies nearest to them.” 

On returning to kis inn the host, who, in common with 
mountaineers in general, needed no eee to guide his 
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prognostics of the weather, foretold a storm. “I retired to 
rest about ten; and was roused from a deep sleep by a blast 
that, making its way through the broken panes, flung back 
the crazy shutters with a loud crack, and sent a deluge of 
rain and hail into the chamber. I have seldom witnessed a 
more terrific storm than this. The rushing of the wind, 
the roaring of the thunder, the lashing of the rain, were 
worthy of the tropics: the rain but partially reached me in 
bed, and I continued lying and looking out upon the moun- 
tains, now seen, now hidden, as the lightning illuminated 
them; and listening to the voice of the tempest rushing by. 
I do not recollect to have often enjoyed myself more than I 
did this night, waiting for the frequent flashes of lightning ; 
counting one, two, three, between the flash and its attend- 
ant peal ; watching the momentary revelations of the dark 
mass of mountains, and listening to the many-toned tem- 
pest, from its deep solemn pauses to its fits of fury.” 

During the next day an impenetrable curtain of mist 
hung over all the mountain range. After ing a second 
night at Heiligenblut and the weather still continuing un- 
favourable, our traveller retraced his steps to Brixen. As 
the weather had become fine, the freshness and greenness 
which the rain had produced gave the country new attrac- 
tions ; and the swollen river, red and impetuous, imparted a 
different character to the landscape. 


Section 6. 
To Borzen anp TRENT. 


_ The road from Brixen to Clausen was delightful. ‘The 
river flowed swiftly through a charming valley yellow with 
the harvest, which coloured all the lower grounds; while 
the sloping hills were clothed with vineyards: the road too 
was lined with cherry-trees, which were as beautiful as a 
blow of ripe fruit could make them. The country here is 
popalons: I passed through several villages and many 

amlets ; and was delighted with the healthy faced, straight- 
limbed tac vp ig who all looked as an independent pea- 
santry ought to look.” 

Clausen is seen from a distance; its castle standing on a 
paper rock about four hundred feet high, over- 
ooking its subject town. The town itself consists of only 
one very narrow street. On leaving Clausen the valley 
again contracts; enormous rocks, generally overhanging, 
and of great altitude, tower above the pew which creeps 
between them and the river, which is again a succession of 
rapids and cataracts. ‘The superstition of the inhabitants 
is strongly exemplified on this road at every turn; wherever 
a rock was seen suspended over the road, or wherever any 
part of the rock seemed, from its loose appearance, to 
threaten the passenger, an image of the Virgin and Child 
was placed in a niche as a protection,—or if a rock had 

-fallen and many enormous fragments lay upon the road, an 
image was placed upon the spot from which it had detached 
itself, as an acknowledgment, I suppose, for its innoxious 
fall. But the most striking of these marks of superstition, 
was one which appeared upon the face of a rock, at least a 
hundred and fifty feet above the road: this was a represen- 
tation of the crucifixion painted in colossal size, by the desire, 
and at the expense of a banker in Botzen, whose business 
carried him every market day to Clausen, and who apprehend- 
ing danger from this rock, had this painting executed by 
scaffolding from the top, as a protection against accidents.” 

On approaching Botzen, the ‘traveller is in the land of 
walnut-trees; this beautiful tree fringes the road-side, 
while Indian corn; wheat, barley, grass, vines in bowers, 
and innumerable fruit-trees, are charmingly mingled. 
“Several times, between Clausen and Botzen, the valley 
contracts and widens again, and not a mile before reaching 
the town, and the entrance to the spacious valley that 
forms the lower Tyrol, the grand and majestic make a last 
and successful struggle with the soft and beautiful for the 
ascendancy ; the rocks approach close to the river, which 
winds in a hundred sinuosities, and form so gigantic a laby- 
rinth of precipices, that an exit from them seems to be 
almost an impossibility. At length, however, suddenly 
rounding a giant tower of granite, the vale of Botzen opens 
in all its smiling beauty; and Botzen itself, which may be 
considered the capital of the central Tyrol, stands guarding 
its entrance.” 

Botzen is a handsome town; it. contains some very spa- 
cious streets, one or two excellent squares, and a large 
number of handsome houses. The people are very fond of 
flowers, which are displayed in infinite beauty and variety 
at the open windows, on balconies, and at the doors of 





the houses, A clear rivulet, partly covered and partly 
open, runs through the centre of several of the streets, 
from which the streets are sprinkled in hot weather by 
large wooden ladles; here too the washerwomen carry 
on their vocation, kneeling in scores by the side of the 
wooden boards that cover the stream, or are thrown back 
at pleasure. 

t happened to be the fair at Botzen at the time of Mr. 
Inglis’s visit; this is always a fortunate occurrence to the 
traveller, because it attracts the eountry people from all 
parts of the district, and because it shows him the diver- 
sities in manners, dress, and ap nee, which characterize 
the try of acountry. The fairs of Botzen are the 
chiet fairs of the Tyrol for every kind of merchandize ; 
they are held four times a year, and continue a fortnight 
each time. The fair is held in a very long street, with 
covered arcades on both sides: here, and also in the shops 
and on stalls, the varieties of merchandize are exposed. 
The goods are all Austrian, no manufactures of other 
nations being admitted, and the consequence is, that such 
articles as cloth, calico, iron utensils, and cutlery, are of .a 
very inferior quality, at. a very high price, “The peasantry 
of almost all the Tyrolean valleys were to. be seen here, 
walking among the booths and making bargains. I en- 
countered. again the ten-petticoated women, with. their 
great tapering white and red worsted caps: there was the 
black-breeched, white-stockinged, and girdled peasant of 
the Inn, and the bare-kneed peasant of the mountains, and 
the men of Botzen and its vale, with their broad-brimmed 
hats to shade them from their hot sun, and the women of 
the valley of Meran, with their green cloth hats turned up 
at one side, and the peasant of the Italian Tyrol, with his 
less national costume and darker countenance.” 

On leaving Botzen, and proceeding south towards Trent, 
the road passes through a succession of fine scenery, con- 
stantly increasing in richness; the mulberry is soon found 
lining the road, half stripped of its valuable leaves to feed 
the silk-worms; the vine is festooned, and when so trained 


is indeed one of the most beautiful of plants, especially . 


when it reveals its purple or downy-green clusters; but 
soon the country becomes more populous, and the same 
noble-looking peasantry are no longer seen: poverty begins 
to show itself, beggars solicit alms from the pesseiger, the 
dwellings have lost their air of comfort, and the inmates 
their independence. One of the chief reasons for this 
change may, perhaps, be traced to the remarkable system 
adopted in the cultivation of the land in the southern 
Tyrol. Here all the land belongs to the great proprietors, 
and they make a contract with the peasant to cultivate it, 
who, for a certain fixed annual sum, renders up all the 
produce of the land, without any regard to the value of 
the crop. The peasant pays all the expenses of labour and of 
gathering in the crop; he has nothing to do with its failure 
nor with the variableness of the markets; and although he 
is sure of a clear annual sum, barely sufficient for his sup- 
port, yet it will easily be seen that such a system must. be 
bad; the proprietor must eventually suffer, because the 
cultivator a no interest in the produce; whether the land 
be well or ill laboured is the same thing to him, and it is 
unreasonable to imagine, that full justice will be done to it: 
and although the proprietor. may get what his land pro- 
duces, he probably gets considerably less than under a 
different system it might be made to produce, The effect 
on the labourer is also bad. The object of the peasant is 
to get labour as cheaply as possible ; hence wages are miser- 
ably low, and hence also the indications of poverty, which are 
everywhere visible in the lower Tyrol. ‘“ It seems to the 
traveller, at first sight, a strange inversion of what might 
be expected, that in the fertile vales, and the finest plains 
in Europe, he should see so much poverty; and that, on 
the contrary, when he journeys among mountain regions, 
where excessive labour forces from the soil an unwilling 
crop, he perceives every appearance of comfort and ease of 
condition. The condition of the people in the most fertile 
plains of Italy, Germany, France, or England, will bear no 
comparison with that of the inhabitants of the Grison 
valleys, or of the valleys of the Oberland Bernois, or of the 
upper Tyrol. But the difference is at once explained, when 
we learn that the former are labourers for hire, and that the 
latter labour their own soil.” 

From Botzen the traveller may proceed to Meran, from 
which the castle of Tyrol is situated about three miles. 
After crossing the rich level that lies between Meran and 
the mountains, the road winds up the brow of the wooded 
acclivity, upon which the castle stands, This acclivity is 
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an outpost of the mountains that tower behind, but appears 
to have been separated from them by some natural convul- 
sion; the castle spreads over its summit, which cannot be 
less than seven hundred feet above the plain. Nothing can 
be more imposing than the situation of this castle, or than 
the massive grey and time-worn ruins of the castle itself, 
reposing upon the side of the dark, woody mountains, 
with rocks and ravines and cataracts around. 

Meran is an ancient town of above two thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is situated on the right bank of the Adige, near 
the spot where it makes an abrupt turn, and receives the 
waters of the Passeyer brook. It is thus placed at the 
junction of three valleys in one of the most beautiful spots 
of the Tyrol. It was the ancient capital of the country 
before Innsbriick, when its counts possessed little more 
than the valley from Botzen to the valley of the Inn, and 
a part of the Engadine. Their territory fell to the house 
of Austria, when the last of the line, Margaret Maultash, 
died, she having married an Austrian prince. The upper 
part of the Vintschgau is still called by its inhabitants ‘the 
mother country,’ or Das Landl, the little land. 

Meran occupies the site of a Roman station called Maja, 
a name which is preserved in that of the neighbouring 
village Ober-mays. It was destroyed about the year 800 of 
our era by the fall of a mountain, and by an irruption of the 
stream of the Passeyer. This stony avalanche is still percep- 
tible: it appears to have pushed the stream of the Passeyer 
out of its original course. Remains of buildings, coins, and 
bronzes are being constantly turned up in the fields and vine- 
yards. The houses of Meran are mostly built upon arcades. 
It is very hot in summer at this place, at which time many of 
the inhabitants escape up the mountains to their villas and 
castles. The place has suffered severely from the irruptions 
of the Passeyer, which have seven times within the records 
of history nearly destroyed it. A dyke of massive masonry 
has been constructed by the side of the stream to protect 
the town from further injury. This wall serves as a terrace, 
and is a favourite promenade. Four leagues up the valley 
of the Passeyer stands the house of Andrew Hofer, to 
which Mr. Inglis paid a visit. “At first,” he says, “the 
valley is narrow, but gradually widens, though never losing 
the character of an upland valley ; cottages and hamlets are 
but thinly scattered here and there; little rivulets tumble 
into the Passeyer, leaping from the adjoining steeps, and 
many gentle and beautiful scenes open among the slopes and 
dells that form the valley. Four hours’ walk, with many 
rests by the river side, and upon the stones that lay in its 
bed, brought me within sight of the house of Andrew 
Hofer. The brawling Passeyer, full of large stones, runs 
past the house at the foot of a little stone wall, raised to 

rotect it against torrents; a few trees grow round the 

ouse, and on either side are seen mountains, their lower 
acclivities inclosed, and bearing a little corn, and a small 
church, with a green spire, stands upon a neighbouring 
knoll. The house itself is no way remarkable; like most 
other houses in this part of the Tyrol, the entry ‘to it is 
by a wooden stair outside, which leads to a little balcony. 





Several targets, perforated in many places near the centre, 
were fixed to the wall,—evidences of Hofer’s prowess in 
markmanship.” The house is and ever has been an inn. 
Its sign is Am Sand (on the sand), so called from its position 
on the edge of a track of barren sand and pebble, deposited 
by the waters of the Passeyer brook. 

From the bridge over the Passeyer a number of castles 
may be counted. Among the most interesting is the 
Schloss Tyrol, a drawing of which was given in our former 
Supplement, as also Schenna, which stands at the entrance 
of the Passeyer valley: this has more the character of a 
feudal stronghold, and is in tolerable preservation ; it still 
retains its gates and drawbridge, its armoury and dungeons, 
and is inhabited. 

Between this place and Botzen the scenery is most 
beautiful, enlivened with picturesque castles, too numerous 
to mention. We may, however, notice one which forms a 
most conspicuous object in the neighbourhood of Botzen, 
crowning a height about four miles to the east of the 
town. It is known under the name of Sigmondskrone. 
Mr. Inglis paid a visit to it: he says, “I passed through a 
succession of vineyards, mostly inclosed with stone walls, 
which rather interrupt the view, and which by the reflection 
of the sun’s rays incommode the traveller, just in the same 
proportion that they benefit the vineyards. The height 
upon which Sigmondskrone stands is entirely covered with 
wood, through which I found a foot-path to conduct me up 
to the walls. I had imagined the castle an entire ruin, 
tenanted only by owls; but when I reached an open point, 
from which the gateway was visible, I perceived six or 
eight Austrian soldiers sitting before it smoking. ‘The 
castle is garrisoned, and is used as a depét for gunpowder. 
Strangers, however, are not forbidden entrance to these 
castles, and both at Sigmondskrone and elsewhere, I have 
always found the greatest civility from the military; and 
one is allowed besides to explore every part, without a 
soldier with his bayonet walking by one’s side, as is inva- 
riably the custom in all the French fortresses. 

“T found the castle almost a ruin, and a most picturesque 
one. The massive walls, though rent, and strong towers, 
though shattered and tottering, attested the former strength 
of this stronghold, which, by its natural position, almost 
surrounded as it is by precipices, is yet capable of being 
defended. The inside courts are entirely overgrown by 
juniper, and in a nook of the ruin, on the outside of the 
wall, I recognised a fig-tree, reminding me of warmer suns 
and more southern lands. The view from the summit is 
enchanting; it commands the plain of Botzen, with its 
vineyards and orchards, and charming fertility, and the 
river and the valley, both above and below Botzen, ana 
the amphitheatre of lofty mountains that on every side 
surround the lower Tyrol. From this point the whole of 
the central Tyrol is commanded; from Botzen to Sterzing, 
north and south, and the two lateral valleys of the Adige 
and the Rienz.” 

From Botzen the traveller has before him a delightful 
excursion to Trent, Roveredo, and Riva. The character of 
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the scenery changes as he proceeds; the precipitous banks, 
enormous rocks, the rapids and cataracts, and the mountain 
prospects of the upper valley, yield to sloping banks, which 
sometimes expand almost into a plain, a broad and generally 
smooth-flowing river, and prospects which partake of the 
beautiful rather than of the sublime. The land of the 
lower valley between Botzen and Trent is rich in corn 
and wine. 

Trent is an ancient and picturesque town, most agreeably 
situated on the Adige; its embattled walls, by which it is 
still surrounded, its church-towers, palaces, and ruined 
castle, have, at a distance, a stately appearance. It is a 
bishop’s see, the chief town of a circle, and has a popula- 
tion of 12,000, who for the most part speak Italian. 

On proceeding from Trent towards. the the south, the 
scenery becomes richer and softer, the productions of the 
soil grow in greater luxuriance, and the fruits in greater 
perfection; but, perhaps, the change is most marked in the 
appearance of the inhabitants. We are still in the Tyrol, 
but the firm step and independent air of the Tyrolean of 
the upper valleys are no longer observable here. ‘ We do 
not see the man who labours for little, but who labours 
nevertheless; we see them who would rather not labour 
at all; who are tainted with the idleness of the south. 
Obsequiousness takes the place of hauteur, mendicity comes 
in the room of independence; the open and fair counte- 
mance is exchanged for a darker tinge and a narrower 
visage ; and instead of the smart costume of the north, we 
become accustomed to a negligent apparel, and even to 
rags. 

The road between Trent and Roveredo is lined on both 
sides with walls, eight or nine feet high, which conceal the 
country, full of beauties, from the notice of the traveller. 
As he approaches Roveredo another change is perceived ; 
he finds himself in the environs of a manufacturing town. 
“The signs can never be mistaken ;—traffic on the road, 
new houses, large square high buildings, smoke, and a 
crowded population, in whose air and countenances even it 
is not difficult to read manufactures.” 

The road between Roveredo and Riva is said to be one 
of the most beautiful and interesting roads in Europe; it 
includes every variety of scenery,—the beautiful, the pictu- 
resque, and the sublime. At the distance of a few leagues 
from Roveredo, the great road and the valley of the Adige 
cross the oe frontier, and lead to Verona; the road to 
Riva and the Lago di Garda leaves the road to Italy on the 
left, crosses the river, and climbs the mountain range that 
bounds the valley on the right. “I left Roveredo a little 
after mid-day, and passed through a rich fruit country to 
the bank of the Adige. I noticed at almost every door girls 
sitting winding silk, and dividing their light labour with 
the recreation of eating the mellow pears or juicy cherries 
that lay beside them. It was still a country of mulberries 
and vines and fruit, but now the olive began to appear, 
indicating another step in the scale of climate. About an 
hour after leaving Roveredo we reached the bank of the 
Adige, which we crossed by a ferry. The scenery is here 
imposing,—the rich fertile banks that lie on the left being 
finely contrasted with the mountainous aspect of the 
country on the farther side. After crossing the Adige, I 
passed through a succession of very wild and desolate 
scenes; a narrow lake winds out and in among the steep 
rocks, which are covered only with wild shrubs, while the 
road climbs up the mountain that towers above. I passed 
through two very wretched villages, one of them, however, 
a place of considerable size; every one seemed idling,— 
some of the women were sitting at the doors combing each 
other’s hair, and the men were lying in the shade eating 
cherries. 

“Leaving these villages we still continued to ascend 
among rugged rocky steeps, till at length having reached 
the summit, the magnificent prospect to the south-west 
vpened before us, Directly below lay the Lago di Garda, 
blue, and calm, and beautiful, its head cradled in the 
midst of the gigantic mountains of the Tyrol, and its lower 
extremity reposing upon the softer scenes of Italy, and 
across the head of the lake the broken and shapeless charac- 
ter of the huge rocks and mountains offered a scene of the 
most savage grandeur.” From the spot where this prospect 
opens, the descent to the banks of the lake is of extraor- 
dinary steepness; the road then winds along the head of 
the lake, and crosszs the river Scarca, which feeds it before 
it reaches Riva, 





Section 7. 


Excursion TO THE ORTLER Spitz, AND THE Pass oF 
Monte STEtvio. 


On ponte from Meran to Glurns, Mr. Inglis was 
particularly struck with the fine athletic forms and highly 
intellectual countenances of the peasantry: their costume, 
too, was entirely national, and showed off the wearers to 
gm One reason for the peculiarly straight, upright, 
and well proportioned figures of the natives of the upper 
valleys is said to be this; all the children in arms are 
carried extended upon a wooden board, which admirably 
preserves the back from bending, and saves the spine the 
exertion of supporting itself before it has acquired strength. 
It is, also, the invariable rule in the Tyrol, not to allow a 
child to walk until it be at least a year old, so that the 
limbs, as well as the back, are the object of care. 

On first leaving Meran the traveller finds himself in a 
vine country, but fertile too in all other productions, 
Indian corn covers the land, and the vines are trained in 
arches above. A great part of the road extends under a 
vine bower, the plant being trained overhead, so that even 
the breadth of the road is not lost. On emerging from 
these bowers, and continuing to ascend, the vine disappears ; 
Indian corn yields to barley and grass, and a beautiful 
pastoral country stretches upward. 

At this spot the river Adige presents the magnificent 
spectacle of a rapid, almost a cataract, extending nearly a 
mile in length. ‘It is one continued sheet of foam, rushing 
with a deafening noise and resistless force, between quiet, 
green, pastoral banks, resembling more the shores of a 
gentle lake than ofa cataract.” All this part of the country 
is liable to destructive inundations from the rise of the 
Adige, and also to dreadful devastations from the mountain 
streams that pour into it. In some places the road is 
carried away, so as to render it quite impossible for any 
kind of vehicle to pass, and half fields of grain, and the soil 
along with them, are sometimes swept into the Adige, so 
uncertain is the tenure by which the people of these upland 
valleys hold their possessions. 

From a place called Latch, there is a regular succession 
of upland valleys, like so many steps, every one higher than 
another; and the character of every one, owing, of course, 
to the influence of temperature, with crops more scanty, and 
hamlets and cottages poorer. “You come to a cataract; 
and the road ascends by its side; then a new reach of half 
a league, or a league, presents itself, and a higher valley ; 
then another cataract, another ascent, and another valley 
still more upland, and so on: but indeed this is nearly the 
same in ascending to the sources of all rivers. Many charm- 
ing pastoral pictures were presented to me among these 
uplands—resting places yet, in the long vista of memory. 
Rich scenery has itscharm ; and rocks, and woods, and pre- 
cipices—the picturesque or the sublime—have their charms 
also: but I do not know that any of these possess so perfect 
and abiding a charm as the green, quiet, pastoral slopes ; 
treeless and unornamented, with only their brawling stream, 
and the flocks that stray over the hills.” 

On approaching Glurns, castles become numerous, as is 
generally the case near the frontier of a country. There is 
one of extraordinary size, the property of Count Trappe, 
which occupies the whole summit of an extensive height: 
it is yet habitable, and sometimes inhabited for the sake of 
hunting in the neighbourhood. Near this castle stands the 
village of Glurns. 

From Glurns, the traveller may conveniently visit the 
Ortler Spitz, and the great military road over Monte Stelvio, 
of which mention was made in our former Supplement. 

The Great Ortler Spitz ranks as the third summit in the 
chain of European Alps. Its elevation is fourteen thousand 
four hundred and sixty-six feet above the level of the sea. 
It rises from an extensive range of high glaciers, but is not 
to be viewed with advantage from the valleys at its foot, as 
their extreme narrowness prevents the spectator gaining 
such a point of view as would give the mountain the full 
advantage of its great height. 

The first ascent of this colossal mountain was made in the 
say 1804. The Archduke John of Austria had authorized 

r. Gebhard, a scientific gentleman, to pass into this corner 
of the Tyrol, and procure information as to the practicabi- 
lity of the ascent. -He accordingly examined all the valleys 
descending from the flanks of the mountains. Insurmount- 
able difficulties seemed to oppose the project, and though a 
reward was offered to any one who could gain the summit, 
no one was found sufficiently hardy to effect the enterprise. 
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Dr. Gebhard seems to have despaired of success, when sud- 
denly a chamois hunter, named Pichler, a native of the 
Passeyrthal, offered himself for the service. His known 
character as a fearless and skilful hunter obtained him the 
assistance of two peasants of the Zillerthal ; and, on the 27th 
of September, he set off from Drofui, Between ten and 
eleven o’clock a.M., they reached the highest point. The 
difficulty of breathing was so great that they were only,able 
to make a halt of five minutes; but they employed this 
short interval in observing the barometer. At eight o’clock 
in the evening they were again at Drofui. Fatigue had 
almost deprived them of the power of speech; for they had 
been, during seventeen hours, in almost incessant motion 
over rock, snow, and ice, and often in the most appalling 
danger. ‘The two barometers on the summit tallied exactly ; 
and corresponding observations were made at Malo. At the 
time of Mr. Latrobe’s visit, Pichler was still living, and was 
described as being in his movements more like a goat than 
a human being. From fifty to sixty chamois, in the course 
of the summer, were his usual spoil. 

In the course of the following summer, Dr. Gebhard 
ascended the Great Ortler three several times, choosing his 
path by the Suldnerthal, from which flank it is much more 
accessible. Its geological formation is a dark grey lime- 
stone. 

Mr. Latrobe, in his visit to this mountain, advanced up 
the ravine which forms the only approach to the base of 
the glaciers from the northward, though it has two distinct 
heads, separated by buttresses of the Ortler: the western- 
most that of Drofui; and the easternmost, that of Sulden. 
The great glacier, descending into the latter, is recorded to 
have suddenly made an advance of nearly five miles in the 
course of the year 1823... _ 

“ Beyond Drofui, the head>of the valley opens into’a kind 
of basin, overhung by impending glaciers; the Ortler Spitz 
rises to the left, and before you lies the long waste of ice 
and snow, stretching between the latter and the Madatsch 
Spitz, a singular black mass of rock, starting abruptly from 
the breast of the snowy mountain, directly over the further 
end of the valley. Extensive glaciers descend on either side 
of it toward the base. The acclivities are partially covered 
with larch forest, and furrowed by immense earth slides, 
You are too much under the Ortler to see it with advan- 


tage. 

% In these elevated valleys, lying under the shadow of the 
huge mountains to the southward, spring makes its appear- 
ance at a very advanced period of the year. At that cheer- 
ing and delicious season, when the face of nature appears to 
smile under the influence of genial suns and fruitful showers 
in the lower and more favoured portions of these regions, and 
upon the vast plains at their feet,—the gales of winter are 
still moaning in these awful solitudes. And while other 
lands put on their fresh covering of verdure, a fearful con- 
trast is afforded by the broad work of desolation which here 
heralds the close of winter. There is no early verdure—no 
cheerful song of birds; but the frequent avalanche, the 
bursting and encroaching glacier, and the fall of rocks, are 
the tokens of the sun’s return. 

“The great military road over the Stilfser-joch, or Monte 
Stelvio, now turns to the right, up the north side of a ravine, 
descending from the westward, and opposite to an enormous 
and precipitous pile of rock, forming the shoulder of the 
Madatsch-berg. After clearing the first angle of the 
mountain, by following its windings, you arrive at a small 
inn, from whence the eye commands the depth and termi- 
nation of the ravine before you, and the whole course of 
this astonishing route tothe summit of the ridge, in a 
series of interminable zig-zags, lessening in the perspective. 
The sun was getting to its full power, and as I surmounted 
turn after turn, I felt that some fatigue would be incurred 
before I stood on the boundary between the Tyrol and the 
Thal Tellina. The forests ceased with the valley of Drofui, 
but to them succeed slopes, covered with a vegetation of 
such brilliancy and beauty that I could not but be amused. 
Many rare plants, found only upon the southern Alps, crowd 
the sod at the side of the road. ; 

“Long, however, before the five miles, at which the 
ascent is calculated, had been surmounted, the herbage grew 
thinner, and at length ceased altogether, giving place to rock 
and shale, which returned the hot sun-beams with interest. 
The greater portion of the last league presented a singular 
and astonishing example of human labour. Half the width 
of road is for the most part covered in by strongly cou- 
structed wooden galleries, with roofs and supports suffi- 
ciently massive to resist the pressure of descending aya- 
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lanches, to which this slope is very subject. This need not 
be wondered at, when the great height of this ridge, over 
which this great undertaking is carried, is recollected. The 

laciers descending from the flanks of the Madatsch-berg, 
had long been under my feet, and, when breathless and 
exhausted, I stood upon the highest point, I seemed nearly 
upon the same level as the waste of glaciers from which the 
principal summits are seen to arise. They almost may be 
said to border the route. The extreme height of the pass is 
nine thousand and ninety-one feet above the level of the 
sea, and consequently the road over Monte Stelvio is by 
far the most elevated in Europe. It has been but recently 
constructed at an enormous expense by the Austrian govern- 
ment, to enable the troops of that power to pass from the 
heart of Germany into the Milanese, without infringing 
upon the territories of any neutral power. The Swiss have 
long and nobly resisted the cession of the neighbouring 
Monte Brauglio to facilitate the purpose.” 

As the ridge is computed to rise ogee eight hundred 
feet above the snow line, the road is said to be scarcely 
practicable for troops or heavy stores for longer than a 
period of eight weeks in the height of summer. — 

The following interesting details respecting this road are 
given in Mr. Murray’s Hand Book :— 

“On the summit of the pass, at a height of 9272 feet 
above the level of the sea, and nearly 800 above the line of 

rpetual snow, stands a solitary house of refuge, one story 

igh, inhabited by an inspector of the road. It is the 
highest permanent habitation in the European continent. 
The frontier line separating Lombardy from Tyrol is 
marked by an obelisk. The view from this point of the 
Ortler Spitz,—the third of European mountains in height, 
14,400 feet above the sea level,—seen from top to bottom 
surrounded by subordinate peaks clad in snow, and with 
glaciers streaming from his sides, is inconceivably grand. 
The portion of the road from Bormio to the summit was 
completed within four years; but the works could only be 
carried on for about four months each year: the cost was 
449,000 florins*, In order to protect the road, it is here 
covered with a solid roof of timber, extending half over it, 
and sloping at such an angle as to prevent the snow Jodging, 
and assist in turning it on one side. The Tyrolese side of 
the ‘pass is far steeper than the Italian, and nearly fifty zig- 
zags or tourniquets (giravolte) are constructed between the 
summit and Gomagoi, in order to preserve a gradual descent. 
By this means, the fall never exceeds ten inches in a hun- 
dred, and the post horses can trot down with only one wheel 
locked. A post-house, originally built among these turn- 
ings, called ‘ Bey den Wandeln,’ was destroyed in 1826 by an 
avalanche, and has not since been rebuilt; it was constructed 
with the utmost solidity, in order to resist the weight of 
any snow which might fall upon it. The event proved the 
impossibility of any human structure withstanding so fear- 
ful an engine of nature, as the house was crushed to atoms, 
and the postmaster found dead with a rock upon his breast 
which ten men could not move. His two hostlers, who 
were in the stable at the time, were saved almost by a 
miracle. Had: the building been constructed with a sloping 
roof, so as to assist the descent of the avalanche, instead of 
opposing its progress, it might have escaped.” 

“It is not the most picturesque of the passes of the Alps,” 
says Mr. Latrobe, “ but certainly one of the most singular. 
The engineer was an Italian, of the name of Donegani. 
From this point, the Ortler is seen to much greater advan- 
tage, rising directly opposite, with a roundish summit to a 
vast height. Yet I cannot but own that I was disappointed. 
The whole form and colour of the rocks of these mountains 
is far from being picturesque, and they conveyed to my 
mind an impression at the time of forming so many enor- 
mous piles of cinders half covered with snow. Light fleecy 
clouds were in motion over this and the other elevated sum- 
mits, sailing majestically along till they reached the highest 
ridges, when they flew with increased velocity, which 
showed there must be a strong wind playing around them. 
The finest point of view for the Great Ortler is probably 
the passage at the head of the Vintschgaw, between Glurns 
and Nauders.” 

The neighbourhood of Glurns, and the country between 
it and Nauders, is a very populous upland. On the same 
wide slope as that on which Glurns lies, there are three 
other considerable villages; and on advancing higher, every 
slope is found to possess its village; and even on the very 
highest of them, whence gush out the sources of the Adige, 
one or two hamlets are found. 


* The value of the florin is about two shillings, English. 
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There is also everywhere evidence of great industry in 
the cultivation of such crops as the climate will bear. 

The principal source of the Adige is a narrow mountain 
lake, surrounded by a scanty vegetation and a few firs. 
From the basin of the lake, the country declines on both 
sides to Glurns and to Nauders, to the valley of the Adige 
and to the valley of the Inn. A rapid descent conducts 
the traveller down to Nauders by the margin of a rivulet, 
which hurries towards the Inn through deep grass valleys. 

From Nauders the traveller may visit the celebrated pass 
called the Finstermiinz. It consists of a crack or cleft in 
the mountains 2809 feet above the sea, through which the 
Inn forces its way out of the Engadine (a province of 
oe fy into Tyrol. “The river is literally jammed 

ofty precipices, which at the lower extremit 

of the defile are spanned by a narrow bridge. Close to it is 
a group of antiquated dilapidated buildings, consisting of a 
tower and gateway under which the road passes, a hostelry 
of very humble pretensions, and a chapel. At this, the 
narrowest part of the gorge, the precipices almost meet over 
head, and below the rocks are worn away and scooped out, 
evidently by the force of water, but at a height far above 
the present level of the river. Indeed, on viewing this 
sublime scene, it is difficult to form any other opinion of its 
origin, than that of supposing the waters of the upper valley 
of the Engadine to have burst through the opposing moun- 
tains, and thus forced a passage for themselves. At one spot, 
where the cliffs overhang their base, the road is carried under 
a gallery, roofed with solid timbers, to protect it from falling 
fragments of rock. The river rushes and roars along the 
base of a precipice many fathoms below the carriage way. 
The Finstermiinz yields in grandeur to the Via Mala alone 
of all the defiles of the Alps. So precipitous are the sides 
of the fissure, that the road, after a short space, quits the 
side of the Inn, and turns to the left through a minor but 
not less sublime glen, which leads to Nauders. The angle 
of the road above the junction of the two rivers is the most 
magnificent point of view in the whole defile. Near this 
the pass has been fortified by a wall, bored with loop-holes 
for musketry, extending down to the road. The Austrian 
Government, regarding this as one of the portals into Tyrol, 
intend, it is believed, to maintain and strengthen these for- 
tifieations.” 
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Mr. Inglis thus notices the Finstermiinz :—“ Nothing 
can exceed the union of the picturesque and the grand 
which this extraordinary defile presents. So deep does the 
Inn flow,—so gigantic are the rocks that form the defile,— 
that, without any poetical exaggeration, the stream does 
appear like a glistening thread; the rocks, too, are entirely 
covered with wood; and among many cascades, there is one 
not less than five hundred feet in height. I gathered abun- 


| dance of magnificent wild pinks here, almost as large and 


quite as fragrant as carnations; and columbine, which halt 
covers the banks; and mountain dahlia, and mint, and 
many other beautiful and sweet-smelling flowers.” 

In comparing the Tyrol with Switzerland, travellers 
generally agree with Mr. Inglis, that in the charm of 
sterile grandeur—of sublimity, unmixed with the pictu- 
resque or the beautiful, the Tyrol will bear no compa- 
rison with Switzerland; but as regards the picturesque, 
and the union of the beautiful with the picturesque, 
the claims of the Tyrol are higher. In all the charms 
which rocks, woods, and ranning water are capable or 

roducing, the Tyrol may fairly compete with Switzer- 
and, while the numerous castles and ruins that are scattered 
over it undoubtedly add to the picturesque, one feature 
that is wanting in Switzerland: but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the absence of lakes. . In the charm ot 
richness and beauty adorned by the picturesque, the Tyrol 
has also higher dinin’ “the productions of nature-are 
more varied, and in greater perfection, and fertility extends 
over a greater space. ‘The Swiss valleys are more numerous 
than they are in the Tyrol; but they are more contracted. 
There are no valleys in Switzerland, like those of the Inn, 
or the Adige, seventy or eighty miles in length, and in 
many places eight or ten miles wide.” 

* But in all that regards the people, the Tyrol seems to 
be a more interesting country than Switzerland. In these 
days, when the continent of ‘en e is almost one highway, 
it is difficult to find the people among whom foreign 
customs have not been introduced, and among whom we 
find both national manners and national costume; and, with 
the exception of Spain, the Tyrol is alone, J think, entitled 
to this distinction; and possesses, therefore, an interest 
that is peculiarly its own.” 
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Lonpvon: Jonn W. Parker, Posrisher, West STRAND 
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